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REGISTRATION FOR NEW YORK ARCHITECTS. 


-_ State of Illinois has for nearly three years had 
in operation a law obliging all architects who 
desire to practise to apply for a license, which is only 
granted upon satisfactory evidence of the applicant’s 
ability, this ability being tested by means of an exami- 
nation. The Architectural League of New York has, 
with most commendable zeal, taken the initiative in 
preparing a bill to be presented to the legislature of 
New York, this bill providing for a New York State 
Board of Architects, whose duty shall be to supervise 
the granting of. licenses to practising architects, such 
licenses to be granted upon the results of an examina- 
tion. A convention of the architects of the State of 
New York is being held at the rooms of the Architec- 
tural League as we goto press, the object of the conven- 
tion being to consider the proposed bill, to awaken a 
more general interest, and to stimulate a more complete 
understanding of the subject and of the precise nature of 
the ends to be accomplished. A movement of this sort 
is to be commended in every respect. The registration 
law has worked admirably in Illinois, and has encountered 
comparatively little opposition. We can conceive of no 
good reason why it should be opposed by any one except 
from motives quite distinct from such as we would honor 
in our professional brethren. Indeed, we doubt if there 
would be any except the opposition from a political 
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source; for the bill as drawn and about 
before the convention is sufficiently el 
itself to all proper existing conditions, 
could not fail to be a benefit in e 
profession at large, and, what 
importance, to the community as 

often has to suffer through the ignorance 
We sincerely 


convention will succeed in arousing 


incompetent practitioners. 


asm and interest to carry this bill beyor 
political opposition, and to make it, 


ing the same ground, the law of the St 
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£ HERE was presented 
Architects at its last 
report, made by a committec 


had the especial care « 


by the action of the legislature 
made it a point to be present at 
relating to alterations in the building 
in any way affecting real estate o1 
members have been authorized to repr 

in such action before committees as 

for the best interest of the protessio! i 
report, this committee has been able to e> 
influence in the legislative halls If 


g there had 

other tangible results, its efforts would have 

worth while as showing our legislators that the archit 
tural profession is entitled to consideration in matte 


which directly affect it or its work We wish that tl 


W he 
various architectural bodies throughout the count 
could in some such manner as this come more directl 
in touch with the law-making bodies. The interests in 
volved by any meddling with building laws are so \ 
that the more the educated members of the professio 
can be brought to assist in the formative processes, the 
better are sure to be the results. It is the constant re 
proach of nearly all of our municipal build‘ng regulations 
that they are conceived in ignorance, and enforced with 
out proper consideration for results. Boston has been, 
perhaps, more fortunate than some other cities in that its 
existing law was drawn up, in a large part, by a com 
mittee representing the best elements of the architec 
tural, the real estate, and the financial professions; but 
the experience of the last session has shown that nothing 
but constant watchfulness on the part of those intimately 
interested can preserve the best of laws from bein; 
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viciously tampered with, and the fact that arc hitects not 
only are interested, but are willing to give the time and 
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isa most gratifying fact, the full significance of which as 
a factor in our national development is, we imagine, not 
always rightly appreciated. These architectural asso- 
ciations, which only a few years ago were entirely un- 
known, are now acting most powerfully to stimulate the 
younger element, and, at the same time, to educate the 
community and to raise the standard of popular taste. 
The catalogue shows that the present exhibition must 
be extremely interesting. A feature new to American 
exhibitions is the introduction of quite a considerable 
amount of representative work from Germany. Every 
contributing architect from that part of the world is a 
professor of something, which, perhaps, seems strange to 
us, but apparently is the rule there. The work sent 
from Prague is particularly interesting, and the drawings 
from Munich and elsewhere, while showing the very 
strong influence of the school of Otto Rieth, are full of 
individuality, and show promises which are not always, 
unfortunately, manifested in current German work. 


“THE BRICKBUILDER” COMPETITION. VII. 
AN ENTRANCE TO A CITY PARK. 
PROGRAM. 


“THE municipal authorities of a large city, in the 

residential portion of which is a park, have con- 
demned adjacent property for the purpose of enlarging 
the park. 

The present park is lordered by wide streets, devoted 
to traffic and car lines, none of which can be closed. 

The addition to the park will be rectangular, of the 
same width as the present park, and separated from it by 
one of the streets which runs from east to west. 

The purpose of this competition is to provide an 
entrance to each of the portions of the enlarged park, 
at the west end of the intersecting street, and to so treat 
the street that its commercial character will disappear as 
much as possible. 

The park ground is undulating, and the general 
character of the roads and planting is rural. 

The design for the entrance is to be such as is adapted 
to working out in burnt-clay products. 

DRAWINGS REQUIRED: A perspective sketch 
design for the entrance, and a sketch plan showing 
treatment of the street made in black ink, with no 
wash work, upon a sheet measuring 18 ins. wide by 
12 ins. high. The drawing is to be signed by a nom de 
plume, or device, and accompanying the same is to be a 
sealed envelope with the nom de plume on the exterior, 
and containing the true name and address of the 
contestant. 

Drawings are to be delivered, flat, at the office of 
Tue BrickeuiLper, 85 Water Street, Boston, on or before 
April 1, tg01. For the four designs placed first, THE 
BRICKBUILDER Offers prizes of fifty, twenty-five, fifteen, 
and ten dollars, respectively. All premiated drawings 
are to become the property of THe BrickspuILpeR, and 
the right is reserved to publish any and all drawings 
submitted. 

The competition will be judged by Mr. Henry Bacon 
of the firm of Brite & Bacon, New York City. 
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JV Terra-Cotta Work in the Smaller 
Towns of Piedmont. 


BY ALFREDO MELANI. 


— so rich in marbles, where the quarries of Car- 
rara, the Luni of the Romans, have for centuries 
provided architects and sculptors with quantities of 


PORTAL OF CATHEDRAL OF CHIVASSO. I5TH CENTURY. 


marbles of every kind, is not deficient in buildings con- 
structed of brick; on the contrary, she possesses them 
in every province, where they stand beside the structures 
of stone and marble themselves. There exist, however, 
differences between one region and another, and it is well 
known that the most remarkable examples of terra-cotta 
in Italy are found in Lombardy and in the Emilia. 
These are precisely the two regions of which the terra- 
cotta has been made the object of special study, and Tur 
BrICKBUILDER itself has at several different times illus- 
trated specimens of these Italian productions which 
contributed so largely to the artistic glories of the 
Renaissance. The work here is mostly of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries; and when in Italy the terra- 
cotta of the Renaissance is spoken of, the memory reverts 
at once to Lombardy and the Emilia. 

But to say that all the terra-cotta work of Italy is con- 
centrated in Lombardy and the Emilia is an exaggeration. 
As a matter of fact, the eye of the searcher, even in these 
provinces, is generally arrested at Milan, at the Certosa di 
Pavia, at Bologna, and at Ferrara, without seeing the 
treasures which exist in less important towns. 

One region has certainly been forgotten: a district 
which lies just beside Lombardy, Piedmont, and | 
may add that from the point of view of art Piedmont has 


been the least studied of all the Italian provinces 


mont Discovered " might be the title of an arti 


that would be successful and astonish the publ 


not generally known that some Italian students 
turned a curious eye toward this region of Piedmont, 


have begun to collect 4 fronde sparte, as 


Poet says; that is, the scattered fragments of 
treasures; but the organic work, the en 
which would give the general and complet« 
Piedmont, remains only a wish, the reali 
is still a long way off. Therefore, 
excellent review, I shall wish to draw 
the unpublished subjects, and look for 
study in the unknown works of the 


side the natural and easy paths of hurr 
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I will now ask my readers to give wi 
the terra-cotta work of one section of 
turesque surface of Piedmont, which exte1 
bardy and Liguria as far as the frontiers 
The foreign reader will desire m« 
first the reason for the indifference 
Piedmont has been left, and I will 
wish. ‘The historians have always 
montese as a people instinctively de) 


of arms rather than the love of 
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WINDOW IN TERRA—COTTA, MONTE DI PIETA, 


which has an indisputable basis of truth; but 
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w hile 
true that one cannot compare the Piedmontese 
Tuscan, or the native of Turin with the Florentin 


nevertheless, Piedmont has never closed its territories to 


artists; and especially during the Middle Ages and dw 


ing the last two centuries (seventeenth and eighteenth), it 
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has exerted a remarkable influence on the development of 
the arts, having encouraged 


a number of artists and 
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t while the arts flourished in Tuscany 


Piedmont under the 


Savoy had I ly be gun At that period art 
is protected by the Marquis of Saluzzo and Montferrato 
shops of Asti and of Alba so diligently that, in 
ieir localities, much more important buildings were 
a sand sculptures executed, than were 

et I t environs 


ve added that feudal customs continued in 


ictice much longer in Piedmont than elsewhere in 
Italy, © that even at the end of the fifteenth century 
( vere still in vigor This circumstance tended to 


isolate Turin, and while the artists all visited Florence 
1d Venice, the 


ut rather turned their attention to the smaller cities 


never came to the capital of Piedmont, 
and the rural valleys of the Province. It is, moreover, 
true that in the expositions of ancient Piedmontese art 
that have been held in recent years, Turin has exhibited 


almost nothing, its suburbs very little, while the other 
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In the 
same way, when in 1884 the project was agitated of re- 


cities of Piedmont have exhibited a great deal. 


constructing a feudal castle in connection with a grand 
artistic and industrial exposition held in Turin, the archi- 
tects underwent the tortures of Tantalus for the choice 
of motifs destined for this typical reconstruction, and 
they were obliged to seek inspiration in localities com- 
paratively distant from the capital. 

There is still another reason that explains this indif- 
ference toward artistic Piedmont: it is that the region 
has been so overrun by the artists of the baroque, who 
in reducing the old buildings to their own taste have 
destroyed several monuments of the Renaissance, and 
have imposed their mannerisms in such a way that 
Turin is to-day one of the most baroque cities of Italy 
the Dresden of the peninsula. As the art of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries has not been in favor 
during our own times, it has followed that Piedmont has 
been most injured by this unjust scorn in the past, and in 
her case it has been forgotten that the baroque — which, 
after all, has the right of respect constitutes only a 
portion of her art, and that she also possesses many 
monuments of the Renaissance, Gothic, and even Roman 
periods. 

I do not insist further on this point, and I will con- 
fine myself henceforth to telling you that the lovers of 
art will find material to satisfy their taste in Piedmont as 
well as in all other Italian territories, and those who are 
especially interested in works in terra-cotta can even 
look in Turin the same as the smaller Piedmontese cities, 
but in the latter there will be found a wider series of 
monuments, particularly of the medieval period. Turin, 
I have remarked, is the city par excellence of the baroque, 
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‘ and its buildings are entirely built of brick, which is used monuments of Italy. Every one will see for himself the 
for the walls and all the details of the doors, windows, French influence in this rich, sculptural decoration 
whose figures, moldings, and ornaments glitter around the 


pointed doorway and on the jambs which rise at its side 
Abundance of sculptural and figure decoration doe: 
exist in the Italian tradition; with us the contributio1 
the medizval master figurist is always reserved; an 
gestion of elaboration may be traced to the further sick 
of the Alps rather than to this side; and in Italy, even 
the monuments where sculpture and statues occu] 
conspicuous place, as in the cathedrals of Orvieto and of 
Milan, its distribution is different Italy, 

does not possess such monumental portals as t 
Notre Dame de Paris, Amiens, and Rheims, a 

ment of statues in the embrasures of ( 

by the richness of the sculpture of Frank 

of Chivasso is also interesting in that it seen 

the French Gothic influences with the Lombard (R¢ 
influence, as is shown by the large and t 

molded rose which opens above the porta \ 

can see in the reproduction, but 

show the reader the beauty of 

every one will notice at once hoy 

the ravages of centuries. Thi 

generally be attracted by the indepet 


the architect has gotten out of the 





to any horizontal lines At the poi vhere 


FRIEZE IN TERRA—COTTA, PALAZZO GIA CATENA, ASTI. 


15TH CENTURY. shafts (jambages) are grafted o1 
and cornices, following the lines and undulations of this 
spirited and original style. 

At present I will ask the reader to follow me and 
keep an eye on the illustrations. Considering that we 
are discussing works of the fifteenth century, the 
reader will be at first a little disconcerted and surprised. 
His surprise is legitimate. The Italian art of the fif- 
teenth century is the art of the Renaissance, and here we 
find ourselves considering a Gothic monument. This 
requires an explanation, which is easy, nevertheless, to 
furnish. Piedmont, a frontier region, was dominated by 
a family which lived for a large part of the year in 
France, beyond the Alps, and naturally could not receive 
at once the results of the new doctrines, which, thanks to 
Brunelleschi, turned the architecture and decoration of 
Italy topsy-turvy during the fifteenth century; it re- 
mained, on the contrary, insensible to the taste which 
renewed the esthetic spirit of the Italians, and during 
the fifteenth century was more French than Italian. Thus 
the general character of Piedmontese art at the time of 
which we speak is Gothic; and although some buildings 
in the style of the Renaissance exist in the Piedmont of 
the fifteenth century, it is nevertheless true that the 
Piedmontese taste of this century differs from that of 
other parts of the peninsula, as is shown by my illus- 
trations to which I must now return. 





The most important and most curious illustration is 
the facade of the cathedral of Chivasso. Where is the trav- COURT OF CASTLE AT VINOVO. 

eler, who, arriving in Italy by Modane or Fréjus, would 
stop at Chivasso? Nevertheless, this little city, which is piece, he has abandoned the statues, and commence¢ 
situated on the railway between Turin and Milan, even followed a system of little arches, too small in scale, it 
if it had only this facade, would justify the intelligent may be said, beside the decoration below Whateve1 
traveler in stopping. I do not exaggerate in assuring may be worth, we may accept this solution as o 


you that the fagade of Chivasso is one of the most singular great independence. A very pretty bit of worl the 
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in its hands the emblem of Christ, seems the personifica- 


ion of sweetness I would have liked to add to my 


troati ] 


ation a detail of this never-to-be-forgotten statue, 
ut 1 was not able to find a photograph 


Fulness of modeling is not perhaps the principal 


nerit of the artist of Chivasso, but it is indeed the prin- 
ipal merit of the author of the ornaments of the ‘‘ Monte 
di Pieta’’ at Carignano. This city, near Turin, fell sev- 
tin der the domination of France; but its art, 

i remarkable example is illustrated by the win- 
reproduced herewith, is not French, or at least, if 


1 only 1 the matter of the freshness 


ich the ornament copied from nature is rendered 


which, standing in an inspired attitude, holding 
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Novara, a city nearer to Milan than Turin. Here we 
are concerned with a strictly geometric decoration, and, 
therefore, the window lacks the suppleness of the win- 
dow of Carignano. These are two exquisite examples, 
but in a different and opposite taste; I might almost say 
that the example of Carignano is artistic, while that of 
Novara is industrial, and I made this choice purposely in 
order to show two compositions, whose only point in 
common is that both are made of terra-cotta. In short, 
the severity of the ornament in the window of Novara is 
not corrected by the architecture; and this severity is 
derived from the repetition of the same geometrical 
motif. The alternating of the motif scarcely exists in 
the window we are studying, where the over-repeated 
rosette motif and the other linear motif degenerate into 
a monotony. The example, however, may serve for 


something, and the 
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te1 The frieze underneath the window, composed 
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Returning to the window of Carignano, I may add 


that the pieces of terra-cotta of which it is composed are 
hat Piedmont possesses of this kind 
ntirely different kind are the ornaments which 


compose the Gothic window of the Palazzo della Porta at 








manufacturer who 
aims to obtain an 
artistic effect with 
the easiest and most 
economical means 
will find a model to 
imitate in the win- 
dow of Novara. 
This much may be 
said: it is very 
muchto be regretted 
that the quality of 
this piece of decora- 
tive architecture 
should not be differ- 
ent from what we 
now see; let us 
hope, however, that 
the fragment may 
be at least preserved 
just as it is to-day. 

A more impor- 
tant example now 
awaits us. I found 
it in that valley of 
Aosta, which with 
its castle of the fifteenth century is a veritable mine of 
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artistic terra-cotta, so that I propose to submit to my 
readers other specimens as well as that which they will 
readily admire in the present reproduction. The window 
of the ‘* Priorato”” of Saint Orso belong's to a collection of 
buildings which should be visited by every intelligent 
traveler who goes to Aosta. We must at present confine 
ourselves to the ‘‘ Priorato,” a magnificent structure, which 
took this name from the fact that it was inhabited by the 
‘‘ priors’ of the Chapter of Saint Orso from the end of the 
fifteenth century. This building was built at the expense 
of George de Challant, whose coins are seen painted on the 
eastern fagade. There are three facades, corresponding 
to three ranges of buildings, which connect at a right 
angle; and in this ezsemdle is a profusion of admirable 
ornaments in terra-cotta, among which are « «veloped the 
most rich and fantastic designs that one can imagine. 
Wishing to give an idea of these ornaments, I chose a win- 
dow with cross mullions, a type which though not Italian, 
but French, yet occurs in Italy at Turin, Rome, Perugia, 


we 
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Pistoja, etc., as well as at Aosta. But these examples 
have not the richness and importance of that of Aosta. 
This is in terra-cotta, while the others are in stone and 
without ornaments. The frieze which forms the jambs 
and architraves of the window of the ‘‘ Priorato”’ has 
some points of resemblance with the window in terra- 
cotta of the Ospedale Maggiore of Milan; these ‘‘ putti”’ 
which interlace with the foliage, whose appearance does 
not have that symmetrical stamp which is at the bottom 
of Renaissance ornament, are really pretty; though 
the decoration of these little cherubims in the last mold- 
ing of the four empty spaces into which the window is 
divided is none the less done with discernment. These 
heads are like an embroidery around the exterior mold- 
ing, and this embroidery is indeed in its right place with 
the abundance of ornament around all the window. 
Take it away and you will see that its presence is more 
than essential and indispensable. At the same time, the 
little busts which grow out of rosettes, placed at the 
intersection of the cross and of the lines which frame 
the window above the frieze, are indispensable. Not less 
here than in the moldings with cherubims has the master 
ornamentist shown a perfect knowledge of the effect of 
architectural decoration in connection with the conditions 
imposed by the use of terra-cotta, which, as in the case 
with all stamped ornaments, requires a certain discretion 
on the part of the artist. I do not speak of the great 
cornice which runs above the window, and which appears 
a little heavy beside these decorations; the windows of 
the ‘‘ Priorato”’ of Aosta are supposed to have the place 
of honor in the fagades where they are found; and all that 
rests above or below them, at one side or the other, has 
only a secondary importance. In short, the windows of 
which we speak are jewels, and like jewels ought to be 
imagined alone in a velvet box! 

To those of my readers who wish to see a superb 
cornice in terra-cotta chosen from Piedmont, I would 
suggest observing that of the former Palazzo Catena at 
Asti; and I could cite other specimens if it were desired. 

By the side of all my Gothic illustrations, there is the 
court of the castle of Vinovo in the style of the Renais- 
sance. We are still in Piedmont, but my reader knows 
that for the richest and most interesting Italian terra- 
cotta of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries he must 
not look in Piedmont, but in Lombardy and the Emilia. 
As I| have already said, this is not making the statement 
that Piedmont is absolutely deprived of it, and the court 
of Vinovo shows us not only the existence of Pied- 
montese terra-cotta, but the existence even of a monu- 
ment of the first order. I regret that the candelabra 
which form the trimmings of the pilasters and frieze of 
the arches of the portico at Vinovo are reproduced at too 
small a scale to be understood; a detail would show that 
the master modeler here far surpassed the work of the 
merely correct and reserved school, and that these medal- 
lions below the cornice are truly incomparable! These 
medallions are worthy of the most refined artists of the 
Renaissance, and the Lombard ornamentists, who en- 
riched the several monuments of Milan, might well wish 
to have to their credit these medallions of Vinovo, 
true examples of elegance and clever reality! 

At the earliest opportunity, I hope to continue, as far 


as possible, my ‘‘ gleaning "’ of unpublished material. 
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BY H. B. PENNELL. 


— fully appreciate the magnificence of Santa Sop! 
we must reconstruct it in our minds as it wi 
when Justinian, on the day of its dedication, stood 
the altar and exclaimed: ‘** Thanks be to God who 
judged me worthy to accomplish so great a task! Sol 
mon, I have surpassed thee!"’ That was in 537, bet 
the ravages of time and man had despoiled it; befor 
conquering Turks, unawed by its sanctity a1 
on plunder, dug from the walls the glitte1 
mosaic, and from the sacred vessels the pre 
before the Mohammedans' whitewashed 
walls, hung high on the piers their Koran-inscribe 
and covered the pavement with their pra 
The Santa Sophia of to-dayis the mos 
bosom and attached to the walls Ol 
Fortunately the interior arrangement 
aided by the descriptions of authorities like d’A 
Bayet our imaginations can present t 
imate idea of Justinian’s lavi 

Every one knows Santa Soy 
graphs represent it: its tremendo 
the great central dome and two 
round chapels that terminat: 


vast porticoes, themselves as lat 


that form the north and soutl of 
galleries that meet the eye whet it 
ble columns of green breccia, of porph 
are the spoils of all the temple: 


together by chance, their capitals | nt ast 
ture of styles and a fantasti 

in the carved ‘‘ animals, leaves 

all woven together.” ‘‘ Amon, 

trades, the pedestals, and th« 


ancient lining of the walls may 


the mines of the Archipelag \ 

Africa, and from Gaul. The ma of the B 

white spotted with black, contrasts with the ( 
marble veined with white; the green mat 

is reflected in the azure marble of Lybia: ( r 
porphyry of Egypt, the stained granite of ‘ 

red and white striped stone of Jass 

with the purple of the Phrygian marble, the rose of 

of Synada, the gold of the marble of Maui i ( 
snow of the marble of Paros” (d’Ami “4 

nople,”’ p. 179). To complete the basilica as 

knew it, we must reclothe the dingy walls with marble 
which ‘‘ send back reflections of gold, OF ivory, Ol! teel 


of coral, of mother-of-pearl,’ and replace the mo 
crystal which shine like silver and diamonds in thi 
from myriad windows. The capitals, the cornices, the 
doots, the borders of the arches, are all of oilde 
The vaults of portico and gallery are painted with colossal 
figures in a golden field. On the great domes, mosai 
represent saints and angels, the Virgin, and the Cros 
and on the pendentives appear the gigantic wings of 
cherubim, whose faces are hidden by gilded rosettes 
‘‘In front of the pilasters, in the chapels, beside thi 
doors, among the columns, stand statues of marble and 


of bronze’’: there are, besides, ‘‘ enormous candelabra 
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Ol vigant ( ingelists bending above 
esplendent as the chairs of kings, high 
lining with pearls.”’ In place of 
pulpit and the tribune of the Sultan 
its dome and cross of gold, and 
re oO tones the balustrade of the choir 
priests’ seats and the emperor's 
( set with pearls; and in 
t I ible, supported on 
is made f gold, silver, pewter, 
the d the pyx formed of 
( mo ited by a elobe 
Y { ndred and sixty 
153) 
O that nian was obliged to in 


measures to meet 


o splendi monument The 


result 
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r vhose magnif 
e reports of all that had 

} Justinia f valuing the 

( S ¢ nee The ancient 
( t the Prop ea or the Parthe- 
les because they admired their 
| shed gold and _ silver 

é t he im i sign of wealth ’ (Ch. 
B 12). However, we can forgive 
ic I ew of what his architects, 
| 5 ished for their art. For 
dome of Santa Sophia, which has stood 
S s be model for construction- 
tive to the careful study of methods 
domes ( 9 Its solidity was not 
‘ out effort, but is the result of repeated 
As it stands to-day it is a vast dome 105 
ter, carried on pendentives between four 
e the weight is carried to the ground by 
rs of a kind of Pepperino freestone. The 
re filled in with a whitish stalactical mate- 
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rial in its rough state, and showing impressions of plants; 
the mortar, in joints 1 to 2 ins. thick is reddish, appar- 
ently from the addition of pounded tile. The pressure 
of the east and west arches is resisted by the transept 
walls, and semi-domes form 


buttresses on the north and 


building, the structure 
twice showed signs of weakness on the east side; the 


south. During the process of 
dome was rebuilt, and the piers and 
The third ancient 
writers, was of pumice, or light Rhodian bricks whose 
weight was one fifth that of the ordinary brick. But our 
modern authority, Salzenberg, has found no trace of any- 


buttresses were 


strengthened. dome, according to 


thing but the customary well-burned brick in the present 
dome. Further support being necessary, the arches on 
the north and south were filled in with clearstory walls 
whose windows and arcades are now prominent features 
of the interior. 

During the next twenty years numerous earthquakes 
shook city and temple, fissures were made in the dome, 


and in 550 a portion of it fell. 


Justinian entrusted its 
like his 
According to 
writers, the consulting architects decided that the 
main cause of the weakness was that the wooden 


had 
work on the 


reconstruction to a nephew of Isidorus, who, 


famous colleague, Anthemius, was dead. 


some 


frames 


of the arches been removed too soon in order to 


facilitate the mosaics. Isidorus’ nephew, 
act ordingly, 


*& 


took great precaution, and while he some- 
what increased the height of the dome, he gave greater 
solidity to the arches. He also ieft the frames and scaf- 
folds in place a long time, and before their removal had 


the lower part of the church flooded in order that the 


pieces of wood in falling should not shake the new con- 


That dome has stood 


structions. 


nearly thirteen cen- 
turies and a half, with the addition by the Greeks in the 
fourteenth century of works on the exterior to strengthen 


the eastern angles. All through its history it is notice- 


able that the substructures, not the dome, were at fault. 
F. W. Marks, A. R. I. B. A. Architect, 


12, 1891, p. 169, ef seg.), gives the following facts of 


(American 
Sept. 
the construction: ‘*‘ Whether constructed of pumice stone 
or of light or heavy bricks, the recent dome seems to be of 
homogeneous construction without separate ribs, answer- 
ing, in fact, to our ordinary idea of a dome as typified by 
the internal brick dome of our own St. Paul’s (London). 
The general thickness varies from about 2 ft. to 2 ft. 6 


ins. It has strong buttresses as abutments (8 ft. 6 ins. 


thick) above the springing, and the walls under are ex- 
cessively thick as compared with the thickness of the 
vaulting. Some of the bricks in the vaultings are 14 ins. 
square by 2 ins. in thickness. Inthe lower part of the great 
cupola some are 27 ins. long, g ins. wide, and 2 ins. 
The 


principal cupola appears at first sight to rest upon four 


thick, and others are 27 ins. square on the side. 


arches, each roo ft. wide, but in part only those on the 
east and west have that span, and on the north and 
south the real supporting arches are reduced in width to 
72 ft., and only three fourths of the circumference of 
these last arches has radiating joints, the parts next the 
springing being laid horizontally. The abutments 
(of the arches running transversely north and south) were 
at first only carried up to the spring of the great arches, 
and were concealed beneath the roof over the side gal- 


leries, but after the fall of the dome they were raised by 
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command of Justinian, so that they are now within 18 ft. 
of the base of the cupola, and form the vast projecting 
masse illed pyramids The base of the dome consists 
of a crown of fort dows, which seem already to sug- 
gest the Romanesque lantern tower. ‘‘ The windows 
je ternally, and now support metal plates curved 

oO 1 with the window-heads, but they probably 
! yt ches and served as an effective tam- 

1e piers (between the windows) 

rl in the inside of the vault (which 

e4 { ness of 29 11 over the windows); 
t 0 1ns., 21 id illy decrease, and die 

‘ TT" t entT il dis} or the cupola At the 

oO { thick, measured through 

nps Che ipola 1s 

( t i fastened to wood 

i ction of tne ¢ 1urch 
tine oundatio!1 ind it 
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e main dome The bricks used for the 


ed with David's words: ‘** Deus in medio 


vhit cam Deus vultu suo.” 

B intine bricks were marked with a stamp 

ite their destination, those for churches bearing 
ind monogram On Roman bricks we more 

ently find the name of the maker. Some tacts 
in the introduction to ‘* Byzantine Architecture ’ 


by Texier & Pullan are of interest in connection with 
.e materials used in Santa Sophia. Bricks were made 
f tempered clay, pressed into molds shaped like the 
Roman /p/inthes, and show the prints of the feet of men 
and children. Cornices and moldings were formed of 


pieces made in molds Bricks used for the shafts of 


columns were circular and in two parts, if the column 
was not over 12 ins. in diameter; in segments, if the col- 
lumn was larger. Like the Roman, these bricks were 
1% ins. thick, and the mortar was % in. thick. Mortar 
was made according to the Roman formula: % richchalk, 
4% sand, and % brick-dust. The lime was carefully 
chosen, and the sand was taken from river-banks, not 
from the seashore, and was free from foreign particles. 
In hydraulic works the sand was omitted. They bor- 
rowed from the Arabs the kind of mortar referred to in 
the previous article as ‘‘ Khorassan,”” which was brown- 
ish, and composed of hydraulic lime and fine sand, to- 
gether with particles of tile. It was very similar in 
quality to Portland cement, and by using it the Byzan- 
tines could erect their domes at slight cost. The bricks 
were dampened before being laid on the mortar, as is 
apparent from the rough surface of the brick visi- 
ble on the bed of cement. The joints were always 
carefully pointed to form a projecting fillet. In founda- 
tions and the cores of walls where large masses of con- 
crete were used, the courses were laid by means ot 
frames, or large wooden boxes without top or bottom, in 
which, in the case of walls, the bricks of the facing were 
first adjusted, then the cement was thrown in and pressed 
down by arammer. When the cement was properly set, 
the pieces of wood were removed, leaving holes which 
are still to be seen in some ancient buildings. 

Viewed from the exterior, Santa Sophia is more 
mosque than basilica. One can see only the dome, flat- 
tened and unimposing, rising above Mohammedan addi- 
tions, and overtopped by the four graceful minarets. 
The spacious atrium, once enclosed by vaulted porticoes 
with marble columns and piers of brick, is now sur- 
rounded with the tombs of the Sultans. The lower part 
of the church is hidden by small modern houses and shops, 
which seem to desecrate the ground purchased at a high 
price by Justinian in order that his church might stand in 
the imperial quarter, close by his Hippodrome and palace. 

Santa Sophia, to M. Bayet, is the most important church 
of Christian art: ‘‘ Notre Dame de Paris reckons its equals 
right in the neighboring provinces; St. Peter’s at Rome 
lacks originality, and is,Christian only in its destination 
Santa Sophia, on the contrary, has a double advantage in 
that it marks the advent of a new style, and attained at 
one leap such proportions as have never been equaled in 
the Orient ” (of. cit., p. 41). While in a way it resem- 
bles the earlier church of SS. Sergius and Bacchus, 
from which it might have been evolved by splitting the 
plan in the middle and inserting a huge dome between 
the half-domes, in its turn it served as a model for later 
churches. But it has no closer imitation than the Church 
of the Mother of God, built in Constantinople in the 
ninth century. No attempt was made to copy its pro- 
portions. Architects showed their originality rather in 
the plans, the grouping of domes, and more decorative 
exteriors. The churches of Daphne and of St. Nicodemus 
in Athens remind us of the Hagia Theokotos and SS. 
Sergius and Bacchus in plan and structure, and af- 
ford illustrations of the alternation of brick and stone 
in the wall courses. Hagia Theokotos also shows orna- 
mental columns and arches; and the crown of windows 
in the dome, first introduced by Anthemius in Santa 
Sophia, is here evolved into a circular drum. 
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The «Village Bank’ Series. III. 


RELES 


MERICAN ag and indeed American cities, 
d for the most part developed from a few 
shils 


=a 


= 


\ ILIA 
O ) or sel rub lic 
1 
thems¢ es about plaza 
} ] tr } 
( Oo ) ( so strange eithe!l 
ne ber’ t t even tne 
¢ ¢ tar 
( if é ymet \ indered tal 
$ . nee —_ 
) es la down b ts founders 
il { it tne sche me was a vast 
' t +} “ly . ra “or 
I Oo 1 tn eariler anda poorel 


e erection of important 


t-of-the-way places, devoid of natural or 
1 tin ontinues, and the future looks to the 
erpetratio f r crimes for the importance of the 
© I ‘ of se to rime of the same sort. 
\1 the lesser importance of the village does not 
elieve e architect, the engineer, the surveyor — in 
whosesoever charge the laying out of the \ illage rests 


lity of making the center of the village, 
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that which represents the dignity, the artistic and intellec- 
tual sentiment of the community, a composition, a corre- 
lated group, a harmony of style, color, and setting. 

immediate sub- 
As 


a financial institution it can scarcely be supposed to have 


The bank of which this article is the 


ject is intended to be one building of such a group. 
monumental approaches; generally speaking, banks do 
And 


even though the general tenor of the architectural group 


not put much of their capital into excess territory. 


is picturesqueness, the bank, by reason of its more serious 


nature, should partake less of that quality than many of 
the other buildings. There can be no use for towers, 
little need of high roofs, and ornamentation, if used, 
should be quiet and restricted to the constructional lines, 
except, perhaps, at one or two points of central interest and 
accent. It should correspond in color and general style 
to the other buildings, and in these two qualities should 


nd its chief accord with the picturesqueness which 


ht more reasonably be supposed to attach to them 
Color correspondence in buildings is to the mind of 
the ave ' resem- 


The 


rage observer the most striking source of 


11 1 


hich he is capable of taking cognizance 


Diance OT W 





buildings about Copley Square, Boston, before the Public 


S 


Library was built, were infinitely quieter, more in key 


one with another than they have been since. One who 


has followed the architectural development of the square 


feels, perhaps, that the library is an intruder. . He will- 
ingly, gladly, accepts the design, its proportions, its dig- 


nity, its details, its expressiveness of the purpose of the 


building; respects it and studies it as one of the finest 
buildings that America has produced. But there ever 
remains the wish that it might have harmonized in color 
with Trinity Church and the Art Museum, with the dull 
tones of the New Old South, with the row along the north 
side of the square, the buildings of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, and with the various other structures in view 
from the square. It is unfortunate always to object 
without suggesting the remedy, and it is difficult to think 
of executing the library design in any material not similar 
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4 VILLAGE 


in color value to the granite 

of which itis laid up. It 

remains a fact, however, OO. ~——~ 

that color correspondence = -+—---~ 

is the first note of har- || 

mony that the average eye 

asks and appreciates. 

The village bank may ' 

justly be supposed to oc-  ,| 

cupy a corner property, |} 

related to the public 

group, but certainly not | 

on the principal axis, 

probably not on the secon- | 

dary axis. It would |} 

balance, in a symmetric {| 

grouping, with a _ small Bannines 

office or store building, or | 

some building of similar 
purpose. It is intended 

to be constructed of | 

brownish brick with terra- | 

cotta trimmings of the | 


same color, and roof of { 
dull red tiles. be by RY SNE To} 


It is scarcely to be as- \ 
sumed that all the build- 


VILLAGE 


ings about the plaza would be designed by the same archi- 
tect. There is the likelihood of their being different in 
style, or at least in character of detail. It is also likely that 
the court-house or town hall, as the center of the group, 
4 would require to be, by way of emphasis, of more strik- 
ingly colored materials than the remainder of the build- 
ings. All of which argues in favor of the subordination 
; of the minor structures. The natural setting of lawns 
and trees in addition to the character of the particular 
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system is scarcely applicable to the small town, so t 
the requirements of smaller windows, well grilled, 
not too near the ground, are imperative Light 
other absolute essential, and can best be accomplisl 
by the overhead system. While the design, therefo 


shows a series of small windows, they 


riorly within large arches, corresponding to the at 
the entrance, and the central panels of the flat c: 


ceiling are glazed. 
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ETROSPECT OF 190 


ended in England with- 
distinctive style of its 

t there was a strong classi 
ional classic of Chambers 
new Greek style, carried to 
nce by Decimus Burton; 
revival of Gothic architec- 


ne WV € seem to be at the 


‘English Renaissance,” a 

t best chance of success 
the fact that the more 

nt times has been disappoint- 
mest uilding, the small 
‘ 1 hi } 

( iS ee iCl eved, 

« Set m the trank recog 
( r tne ] ng lisn 

( S ( oS Un 

r é t ) the past 

ion in connection with the 


ee formed between Holborn 


S25 : London has 


past from the fact that the 


thoroughfares have 


s 


he authority carryin 


sult that we possess such 
da Shaftesbury Avenue 
‘ ng in civic dignity 

aed e- x weanial 

s( ire a ine arcnitectural 
( decided to invite eight 
the buildings faci1 the 
street and those on the 
pay each architect / 250 
itects were Messrs. Regi 
Mountford, Leonard Stokes, 
(,eorge, He nry I Hare, 
Flockhart. With one ex 

° 1 17 . 

not or less Palladian in 
em were ery meritori 
ssing and grouping of parts 
treatment of large blocks of 


esented in the works of the 
he official report on the de- 


las not yet been published, 


ym the leading architect in this 


g 

vith more than usual interest. 
n with this new street, which 
ention, was made by the emi- 


Bramwell. He suggested that 


straight portion of the thorough- 


should 


ss? 


manner of the ‘‘ Rows” at 


shops and a covered footway at 


res spanning the side streets 


over the main thoroughfare. 
did not meet with approval 


it was considered that the 


present a satisfactory appearance; 
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besides, the London County Council could not erect all 
the buildings themselves, as this would cost $200,000, 000, 
and there was, therefore, the question as to whether 
individual lessees would bear the cost. 

Another large competition decided during the past 
year was that for the new Sessions House to be erected 
on the site of Newgate Prison, which is soon to be 
pulled down. The successful competitor was Mr. 
Edward W. Mountford, whose estimate amounted to 
$1,125,000, this sum including $15,000 for sculpture, 
$30,000 for heating and ventilating, and $15,000 for 
electric lighting and fitting. The main building com- 
prises about 2,390,000 cu. ft. and was priced at rs. 6d. 
per cu. It. 

Though competitions are well responded to, there is 
a growing dissatisfaction with the principle on which 
they are based and with the manner in which they are 
conducted. In several instances, the first premiated 
design has not been carried out, which accentuates the 
evil A church competition in the south of England 
attracted one hundred and fifty competitors; allowing 
six weeks for the completion of each design, this gives a 
total of nine hundred weeks (or about seventeen years) 
of vain labor, for of what use were the one hundred 
and forty-nine rejected designs? 

The last architectural exhibit at the Royal Academy 
was, taken as a whole, a very good one, the most impor- 
tant drawings being those of Mr. Aston Webb’s building 
for the Royal College of Science, at South Kensington; 
Mr. J. M. Brydon’s design for the circular court (160 ft. 
in diameter), which will form the chief feature in the new 
government offices to be erected in Whitehall; Mr. John 
Belcher’s Eastern Telegraph Company building now in 
course of erection in the city; Mr. Collcutt’s building 
for Lloyd’s Registry; and the design for new Medical 
Schools at Cambridge by Mr. Edward S. Prior. 

For the past fifty years considerable attention has 
been drawn to the problem of housing the working 
classes, which, with the increased cost of materials and 
labor, has assumed an alarming aspect. Attempts 
have been made to cope with it throughout the kingdom, 
with more or less success (large tenements and hundreds 
of cottages have been erected at Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Dublin, and Bradford), but 
it is felt that no real solution will be possible until 
certain modifications are granted by Parliament in 
regard to the tenure of land and the borrowing of money 
by municipal authorities. The largest scheme yet 
undertaken in this country has been that of the Bound- 
ary Street Area in the east of London. In the eighties, 
this wes one of the worst places in the metropolis, 
crowded with houses not fit for human habitation, and 
occupied by thieves, ruffians, and people of the very 
lowest class. The widest street was barely 28 ft. across, 
and in the building of the hovels no mortar was used, 
being replaced by a material called ‘ billy-sweet, ’’ the 
chief characteristic of which was that it never properly 
dried. The whole of this plague spot has been swept 
away, and on the area of fifteen acres twenty-three blocks 
of tenements now stand, the last of them having been 
opened in March by H. R. H., the Prince of Wales. 
The buildings are for the most part of red bricks and 
are quite pleasing in appearance, despite the fact that 
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the most stringent conditions were imposed. The major- 
ity of them were designed by Mr. Thomas Blashill, the 
late superintending architect to the London County 
Council, the remainder being the work of Mr. Rowland 
Plumbe. In all, 5,380 persons have been accommodated 
at acost of $2,500,000. At the present time, the Council 
has fifty-four dwellings open, which provide accommoda- 
tion for 10,686 persons at a cost of more than $3,000,000; 
in addition, buildings are nearly ready which will pro- 
vide for 5,666 persons at a cost of $1,500,000; so that 
altogether there is provision for 30,000 persons at a 
cost of $9,000,000. It will readily be understood that 
schemes of such magnitude entail a vast amount of labor 
and difficulty, and it has recently been considered im- 
perative to form a special Housing Department con- 
trolled by a Housing manager, whose salary will be 
$4,000 per annum. 

The problem of providing accommodation for the 
working classes is made more complex by the fact that 
during the last fifteen years the cost of building has in- 
creased enormously, owing to the shorter hours of labor, 
the increase of wages, and the rise in the price of ma- 
terials. Moreover, the same amount of work is not done 
in a given period. The bricklayer at one time laid be- 
tween 800 and 1,000 bricks a day, but now not more than 
400 are laid; and when it is remembered that in a work- 
man’s dwelling there are probably about 35,000 bricks, 
with stone-work for windows, it is obvious that there 
is a great increase in the cost; in fact, a building which 
could have been erected for $1,200 fifteen years ago now 
costs $1,600. The following figures show the difference 
in the net cost, for labor only, in the several trades 
named for a superior workman’s dwelling, the total cost 


of which was in 1890, $1,860, and in 1900, $2,525: 


18go 1 goo 
i ee $210 
Oe ee ee 325 
NS ke me SS oe 100 140 
a ee | a 70 125 


On February 23 last, the eminent architect William 
Butterfield died. He was the last survivor of that little 
group of enthusiasts who brought about the Gothic 
revival, and all his work was characterized by great 
sincerity, frank loyalty, and a striking originality. Brick 
was the chief material used in his buildings, and he 
employed it as an artist does his pigments; that is, he 
treated the brick not only as a building material, but as 
an element of color, in a manner unequaled by any of 
his followers. This is most markedly seen in Keble 
College, Oxford,— perhaps his most characteristic work, 
but Jesus College, Cambridge, All Saints’ Church, Lon- 
don, and the numerous other beautiful buildings de- 
signed by Mr. Butterfield all exhibit the same artistic 
treatment, and are splendid examples of brick architec- 
ture. In the list of deaths during the past year must 
also be included the names of William Young and 
Charles Barry. The former was a classic architect of 
repute, and the author of the new War Office design; 
the latter was the son of the late Sir Charles Barry, who 
designed the Houses of Parliament. He was an honor- 
able and kindly man, and an able architect. Mr. Henry 
Curry, the architect of St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, 
also died on November 23. 
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During 1900 building has been brisk, despite the fact 
that the prices of materials are so high 


The following prices were current in Decembe1 


Hard Stock Bricks . 36/— (about $8.75) pet 

Flettons ye eee : 30/6 

Red Wire Cuts . 35/6 5.50 

Best Red Pressed Ruabon Fac- 

ings ae ee 105 25.1 

Best Blue Pressed Staffordshires 8 21.0 
Portland Cement . 38 Is 
Ground Blue Lias Lime ra /( ( 
Plain Red Roofing Tiles 41 /¢ 10,00 pr 
Broseley Tiles . 48 /¢ 5 


During the past year the Society of Architect 
continued to press forward its bill for the conipu 
registration of architects; but this measure has e1 
countered considerable opposition, and has not 
come law. Much attention in professional 
also drawn to the present very inadequate pri 
architectural education in this country 

In January last a scheme was 
Homes of Rest for discharged soldiers, 
disabled in the South African War. <A 
Bisley was given by Lord Pirbrig] 
made for gifts in kind and mone 
hearty response from the building 


present time practically all the nec 


been presented and sufficient money subscribe 
plete the Homes, which will form ‘** The Build 
Gift to the Nation.”” Mr. Edwin ©. Sachs, tl 
architect, is largely responsible for the 
scheme. 


The most notable books relating 


lished during 1g00 have been: ‘* Got \rt 
(Prior); ‘‘ The Art and Craft of G Making M 
son); ‘* French Architects and S ot I 
teenth Century ” (Lady Dilke); ‘* Old Cottag | 
Houses in Kent and Sussex” (Da and Dawbet 
‘*‘ Later Renaissance Architecture in Englan ( Be 
and Macartney); ‘‘ Royal Tombs of the First D 
(Flinders Petrie); ‘‘ Pompeii’ (Mau); ‘* Hom 
Working Classes in Urban District (Crant 
Potter). 
The space at my disposal does not allow refer 
many other events affecting architecture vhich ave 
taken place in this country during the past year, b 
from the particulars already given it will be seen th 
considerable activity both in architectural and vildis 
circles is being displayed throughout Great Britain. Let 
us hope for unprecedented progress in the arts and in 
dustries during the new century; let us hope for the 
time when 
We shall rest, and — faith! we shall need it lie down for an 
zon or two, 
Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall put us to work 
anew ! 
And only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master shall 


blame ; 

And no one shall work for money, and no one shall work 
fame, 

But each for the joy of the working; and each, in his separate 
Star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It, for the God of Things as 
They are. 
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Fire-proofing. 


PRACTICAL FIRE TESTS. 


CONDUCTED BY THE BRITISH FIRE PREVEN- 
TION COMMITTEE. 


NUMBER of floor tests have been conducted by 
4 the Britis Fire Prevention Committee with most 


A test wv made with a floor of wood joists (g by 
ed at 1 in. centers) filled in with concrete; 
hat a third of the space was filled 
Ost yke-breeze and cement, a 
rete composed of ballast and cement, and 
ith concrete composed of ballast, 
( ( re ement Coats of plaster were put on 
floor, but no laths were used, 
iven into the exposed joists. 
ft. super, and ten weeks 
ed for construction and drying. The 
a smoldering fire of thirty minutes’ dura- 
fierce fire for one hour, followed 
four minutes. The 
luring the test the joists caught 
ert Nortiol ot the soffit oft the concrete 
ilarly when water was 
ea loor stood the test, but appeared seri- 
Vv ned t collapsed five hours after the test 
The floor boards were charred on the 
ts, but they did not catch alight. 
of the coke-breeze and cement concrete 
ight, flat, original soffit; that of the ballast 
te had crumbled away; and that of 
vallast, and cement concrete had also 
Ody th casion, the committee tested a floor of 
vith concrete filling, the breeze and cement 
g the concrete being in the proportion prescribed 
M 1899, t London County Council in their 
o Schedule of the London Building Act. 
however, was given extra fire- 
the corrugated iron centering which 
ction and was not removed, 
ondly, by a suspended lath and plaster ceiling. 
(which lasted an hour and a quarter) the 
pend eiling fell, and the concrete was slightly dis- 
ted on the under sids The floor deflec ted 2% ins. 
enter, but subsequently returned to within 1 in. 
The fire did not pass through the floor, which 

een ided with 168 lbs. per sq. ft. 
During another test a floor of steel joists and coke- 


yreeze concrete, which the Metropolitan Building Act 
I g 


may be taken to describe as ‘ fire-resisting,’’ collapsed 


ifter a fire of less than an hour and a half, the tempera- 
ture not exceeding 1,700 degs. Fahr. The composition 
of the concrete used was exactly as defined by the London 
County Council, and the most favorable form of joist 

7 


the steel joist—-was employed. This test was followed 
by one with a floor of deal joists and coke-breeze concrete 
which, while being constructed so as to comply with 
Section 74 of the London Building Act, did not present 
those features which are usually associated with ‘ fire- 
proof” floors. The joists were of fir 7 by 2 ins. and 
were spaced at 12%-in. centers; wooden fillets were 
nailed to their sides. Concrete was filled in on the top 
of the centering and between the joists to a depth of 
5 ins., and to the soffit 54-in. tongued and grooved 
matchboarding was fixed, and a floorof %-in. straight 
joint boards laid on top of the joists. The floor was 
loaded with 100 lbs. per sq. ft. distributed. The following 
is a summary of the effect: In fifteen minutes all the 
boarding to the soffit was consumed. In fifty-four min- 
utes the flame came through the floor between the last 
joist and the wall. In sixty minutes the floor had 
deflected, and the concrete had cracked transversely. In 
seventy-four minutes the concrete between two of the 
joists fell, and in eighty-two minutes the whole floor and 
load collapsed. The joists were charred up 2 ins. on 
the under side, but the floor boards were practically 
uninjured. 

The following is the result of a test with a floor made 
by the ‘*‘ Gypsine ”’ Brick Company, Ltd., of London and 
Paris: In twenty-seven minutes small flakes dropped off 
the soffit in places, and the upper surface was quite cool 
to the touch. In thirty-four minutes further small 
flakes dropped, and a longitudinal crack about 5 ft. long 
appeared. In fifty-nine minutes, when the gas was shut 
off, the soffit was red-hot and vapor issued through 
cracks in the upper surface and from the stack of bricks 
forming the load. After the test, cracks surrounding the 
floor were observed; they were about % in. wide in places 
and went down obliquely through the floor, appearing as 
hair cracks on the soffit. The floor at one end had sunk 
about 14% ins. inthe center. The material used crumbled 
away when broken for examination. Its composition 
was stated by the manufacturer as ‘‘a mixture, by means 
of water, of plaster, hydraulic lime, some sort of neutral 
material, such as coke, sand, etc., and a fire-proof ma- 
terial, such as asbestos, with an addition of sulphuric 
acid.”’ The floor was ro ft. by 3 ft. 6 in., and consisted 
of a single slab, without joists. 

The floor erected by the Mural and Decorations Syn- 
dicate, Ltd., of London, tested by the committee, was 
1o ft. sq. in the clear, and was loaded with 56 lbs. per sq. 
ft. distributed. Eight weeks (winter) were allowed for 
construction and drying. ‘Secured to the top of the 
joists and covering the whole area of the floor was some 
patent terra-cotta wired lathing of 3-in. mesh. The 
thickness of the concrete varied from 2 ins. over the top 
of the joists to 7 ins. between the joists. Patent lath- 
ing was used for the ceiling. The fire lasted an hour 
and a quarter, and the result was as follows: A consid- 
erable portion of the plaster ceiling fell during the test, 
some of the lathing being bare before the test closed. 
The floor cracked at each side to the extent of % in., and 
dropped 4% in. When water was applied, smoke, steam, 
and sparks came through cracks in the top of the floor. 
One of the joists carrying the ceiling was entirely de- 
stroyed, two partially so, and one, though discolored, 
was practically sound. 
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Selected Miscellany. 





NOTES FROM NEW YORK. 


The last monthly meeting and dinner of the Architec- 
tural League was particularly interesting; in fact, just 
such a meeting as the members have been waiting for, 
and consequently there was a large attendance and much 
enthusiasm. The majority of the dinners are attended 
principally by those who occupy their time in conjuring 
up constitutional amendments, or who want to say a few 
words upon the ethics or psychology of architecture, or 
to plead the cause of women as the great architects of 
the future. The subject for discussion at the recent 
dinner was the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, and 


RESIDENCE AT NEWARK, N. J. 


the subject was to be treated from the standpoint of the 
architect, painter, and sculptor by Messrs. Carrere, 





PANEL, BY G. L. MORSE, ARCHITECT. 
Excelsior Terra-Cotta Company, makers. 
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MEDALLIONS, BY BARNEY & CHAPMAN, 


Atlantic Terr 


m 


Turner, and Bitter, respectively. 


men were unable to be 


program was effectively outlined by Mr. Carre 
as hisown. Mr. Carrere was very e 


approaching exposition, and gave thos« 


present, 


HOWARD & CAULDWELL, ARCHITECTS 


nate enough to have heard him 


scope and undoubted beauty, as well as a comp1 


understanding of the great undertaking, lea 


with a fixed determination to ‘‘ 


other things, Mr. Carrere said that this is the fir 
exposition where the entire grounds will be treated as : 
unit, making possible a perfect ensemble, 
complete. The color scheme will be particularly attra 
ive, and is under the personal direction of M1 

The general motif of the buildings will be 
Renaissance, but not 


necessarily 





ARCH 





ithusias 


a splendid 


get there or bust 


Spanish, 
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Swimwine T 
] 
6YMRASIUN 
(> 
ot 
. ” " | , 
rE LODGE, ** ARDSLEY TOWERS,” ARDSLEY ON THI ee 
HUDSON, NEW YORK 
C. Hold Are ’ 
\ Ss. 1 S i Pp 1 & Nesbit BIG TREE SWIMMING POOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
New \¥ R. Clipston Sturgis, Architect. 
There will be special attention paid to the overlooking Madison Square. The building will be 
regard to harmonious scale and appropriate- eighteen stories in height. 
ups Wil represent the story of man ina The New York Athletic Club’s summer home on 
th, from his origin to his present high state Travers’ Island, Long Island Sound, was destroyed by 
ent, starting in order from the entrance to fire last week, and steps will be taken immediately to 
great Electrical Tower, the fom? rouge of the whole rebuild on a more elaborate scale. 
Mr. Richard H. Hunt, architect, announces that he 
rians are being prepared for a tunnel and sub-surtace has formed a partnership with his brother, Mr. Jarvis 
r the Grand Central Station. The possi- Hunt. 
( rf t novation are a special suburban train = , ae 
: , ; ' (he Chamber of Commerce has purchased the old 
( ting with a loop at the 42d Street . 5 . : é ; 
; Real Estate Exchange on Liberty Street, and will erect 
electricity as a motive power for suburban : a es ‘ ; eres 
; , ; their magnificent new building on that site. Thisisa 
, and underground connection for passengers be- f : ; j : 
Pe ; ; af ox as fact to be sincerely regretted, as Liberty Street is very , 
en the New York Central tunnel and the Rapid wae ; F : 
; , ; Pr narrow, and the building will be as wretchedly placed as 
| way station later; a track connection enabling , 
through to City Hall 
It is reported that a syndicate of which two Boston 
yitalists are largely interested is to build a new Hotel 
Brun k in New York, and that plans are to be pre- 
pare y architect Henry Ives Cobb of Chicago. The 
‘tel will be erected on the site of the old Brunswick on 


Fifth Avenue, from East 26th Street to East 27th Street, 








Ly 
* ora. ‘ 
a / ‘ 
Pe] : : 
RESIDENCE AT SHORT HILLS, N. J. a ' = 
Parish & Schroeder, Architects 
Roofed wit American S. Tile, furnished by Pfotenhauer & Nesbit, DETAIL, BY COPE & STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS. 


agents for New York Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Company, makers. 
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R. Clipston Sturgis, Architect. 


\ BIG TREE SWIMMING POOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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1L, EXECUTED IN 


NEW TERSEY TERRA 


work during the Gothic 
nd perhaps the best 


IN GENERAL 


he execution of such an 





) EW YORK CITY 
( t 
House on Pine Street, which is 
— 1 ] 17 
rrow little alley. 


th of Mr. Frederick 
oldest nd most re- 


itects. Mr. Withers 


s the Jefferson Market 


Eighth Street 


petition for the Uni 
1 — } . : 
h marked an architec- 


has taken a definite step 


PE RRA—-COTTA BY LHI 


COTTA COMPANY Built 


of gray and white impervious brick. 





PANEL, BY PAUL E. DUBOY, ARCHITECT. 
New York Architectural Terra-Cotta Company, makers. 


extensive and important work, covering so long a period 
of time, a perpetual board of advisers has been appointed, 
composed of the following well-known architects: D. 
Despradelle, of Boston, and Charles F. McKim, John M. 
Carrere, andJohn Galen Howard, of New York. 


Frank Lloyd Wright and Webster Tomlinson, archi- 
tects, Chicago, have formed a copartnership, with offices 
at Oak Park, Ill., and 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


Vivian & Gibb, architects, Ithaca, N. Y., have dis- 
solved partnership. Arthur W. Gibb will retain the firm’s 
offices in the Trust Company Building, while Clinton L. 
Vivian opens an office in the Hawkins Building, Ithaca. 


On the evening of January 12, Mr. Sid H. Nealy read 
a paper before the Washington Architectural Club on 
the ‘* Architectural Lessons of the Galveston Disaster.”’ 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Cincinnati 
Chapter, A. I. A., the drawings of the first competition 


of the year were exhibited. The problem was a school- 
house in a thrifty suburban town. Although there were 





rHE ODEON AND MASONIC TEMPLE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
W. Albert Swasey, Architect. 


Made by the Hydraulic-Press Brick Company. 








<M 






Reet 


but four entries, the 
work was of the 
most satisfactory 
character, and the 
comments of the jury 
led to an interesting 
discussion. On the 
same evening Mr. 
Ludwig Eid gave a 
talk on building ma- 
terials employed in 
the construction of 
buildings on the con- 
tinent. 





COST OF USING 
ENAMELED 
BRICK. 
“THERE is a very 

prevalent idea 
that enameled bricks 
are too expensive to 
be commonly used 
where such material 
would be desirable. 
Aside from the broad 
question that nothing 
is too good to meet 
the necessities of a 
particular case in the 
best manner, the fact 
is that a facing of 
enameled brick can 
now be applied to a 
masonry wall at so 
comparatively slight 
an expense as to 





FERRA-—COTTA FIRE—PROOF CONSTRUCTION, CITY POST 


OFFICE, 
Work done by the Central Fire-proofing Company, 


THE B 


ee 


rT ea} 


= 
GROUP OF CHIMNEYS FOR 
ELEVATED 


Brick furnished by Sayre & Fisher Company 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE NEW POWER HOUSE Ol THE MANHAT'I 
RAILROAD, NEW YORK CITY 





DETAIL, BY BRIGHAM & ADDEN, ARCHITI 


Conkling-Armstrong Terra-Cotta Company, mak« 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


The entrance to ‘‘ Riverbank Court,” il- 
lustrated in the half-tone plate form of this 
number, has a dome ceiling of Guastavino 
construction. 


George S. Mills, architect, Toledo, Ohio, has 
opened a branch office at Lima, Ohio, in the 
Masonic Building, which has just been com- 
pleted from his plans. Charles W. Dawson, 
formerly of Colorado Springs, has been placed 
in charge. Manufacturers’ catalogues and 
samples desired. 


Sylvain Schnaittacher, architect, after seven 
months spent in Europe, has resumed business 
at his former address, 404 Adams Building, 
San Francisco. Manufacturers’ catalogues and 
samples desired. 


Architect James P. Hubbell, formerly of 
Keokuk, lowa, has moved to Dallas, Texas, 
and will be associated with Herbert M. Greene 
of that city under the firm name of Hubbell & 
Greene. The firm would be pleased to receive 
late catalogues and samples. 


R. Guastavino Company are now operating 

a factory of their own, exclusively for the 

making of the glazed and finished material with which, 
as contractors, their name has been so long identified. 


The National Fire-proofing Company, Pittsburgh, is 
sending out a very attractive ‘‘ Cake Walk ” calendar, in 
which ‘‘ burnt clay’ is shown in a novel and pleasing 


Way 


The Penn Buff Brick and Tile Company, manufac- 
turers of ‘‘ Blue Ridge” enameled brick, have recently 


added to their plant considerable new machinery of the 


most modern type, which will increase their capacity 
about threefold. This company sold every brick it could 
make during the year 1goo. 





—.* 8 et 


> and 
r outside -] 
or outside work in 
while with the new 
finish enameled brick, handsome eff 
] 
l 


I 


can readily be obtained, and the un- 


, ¢ . sot if hea o _ 1 Ds 
pleasant effect of the glaze avoided, BAPTISTRY, TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS. 


cL. oft st . ona. Sao . an 
while all the advantages of the impel Blackall & Newton, Architects. 


vious and easily washed surface is re- 


las a glazed surface with subdued colors, pale yellow and green predominating. 
} : 
tained 


pilasters at side are a pale gray blue. Grueby Faience Company, makers. 
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POST-OFFICE BUILDING, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
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